ANDREW JACKSON.
From December I4th until Coffee and Carroll reached him, Jackson's condition was extremely critical; nobody knew it as well as himself. Two parts of regiments, with a few dragoons from Mississippi Territory under Captain Hinds, and a few untrained Louisiana militia, such as could be gotten together in New Orleans, was his entire force in front of the best trained armies in the world. Jackson had, first, by his commanding presence and confidence in the success of the right, to avert a panic, which threatened to spread over the entire city. In the second place, he was in constant touch with his outposts, his pickets on the lakes and on all the roads, that he might be notified of the first landing of troops, for being now in Lake Borgne, they might land within seven to nine miles of the city. In the third place, he had his entire force, with all available material, working on his defenses, which he superintended in person. In addition, he was constantly conferring with his subordinates and men as to what was meant by war, and what was expected of a soldier when his country was invaded, and especially invaded by such a set of land pirates, as he called the British, whose colonial policy was to conquer a country and put an army over the people, and then compel the people to support the army that was keeping them in subjection.
The reader has already seen how Jackson imbued Captain Lawrence, in command of Fort Bowyer, with the spirit of dying at his post, so that when the British ships came in sight he called up his men, and they all pledged each other that the last man would be there when the fort was shot away.
When he put Maj. W. H. Overtoil in command of Fort-Phillips, the fort below New Orleans, to keep the British from ascending the river, the orders were to stay on the fort as long as there was one man to point a gun, and a more gallant defense was never made by man, not one gun-e balance came up in two or three days. This to Jackson was joy enough for one clay. But his deepest feeling was found in the utterance, "O, that Carroll wouldforce, by this arrangement, was reduced to 800 men, with whom he moved with the utmost industry. Having marched eighty miles the last day, heo the French throne, now menacingleet could furnish, if required, a body of 1,500 marines. General Keine foundly mistaken,e in the blood of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
